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p  R  E  FAC  E. 

MY  defign  in  the  following 
little  Effay,  is  not  to  offer 
a  treatife  on  the  diforder,  which 
is  the  fubjetfl  of  it,  but  to  warn 
the  unwary  and  inexperienced, 
from  the  dangers  to  which  they 
are  liable  to  be  expofed,  from  the 
knavery  of  empyric’s ;  and,  to 
which  I  am  induced  by  feveral  me* 
lancholly  cafes  which  have  lately 
fallen  under  my  obfervation.  The 

difcerning  reader  will  perceive  that 

an 


[  vi  ] 

an  attempt  of  this  kind  will  be 
more  ufeful  than  even  a  differtation 
on  the  difeafe  itfelf ;  lince  thofe 
who  are  incapable  of  judging  of 

the  merits  of  a  profeffional  work, 

'  -  * 

may  yet  be  made  fenfible  of  the 
dangerous  confequnces  of  indif- 
criminate  quackery.  I  do  not 
pretend  even  to  offer  any  thing 
new  ;  for  the  fubjedl  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  treated  by  others,  in  a 
more  ample  manner  than  I  have 
either  done,  or  defigned,  which 
probably  is  the  reafon  that  their 
well  intended  labours  have  never 
been  generally  known.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  that  a  very  fhort 
addrefs,  urged  in  an  earned:  man¬ 
ner,  fetting  the  matter  in  a  ftrong 

light, 


t 


light,  and  fold  at  an  eafy  price, 
would  be  the  moll  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  clafs  of  readers  to 
whom  it  is  addrelfed,  and  therefore 
bid  faireft  to  anfwer  the  end  pro- 
pofed.  If  it  has  that  effect  I  lhall 
think  myfelf  happy,  as  I  fhall  have 
been  the  means  of  faving  many 
from  fome  of  the  greateft  miferies 
which  the  human  frame  is  fubjedl 
to,  as  well  as  from  untimely  death. 
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A  N 


A  D  D  R  E 


TO  THE 


PUBLIC, 


SECTION  I  ft. 


HERE  are  laws  in  force  fufficient 
ip  T  4”  to  prevent  perfons  not  quali- 

X,O0<Orjrf  ^r°m  VendinS  $uack  medi¬ 

cines  ;  but  as  thofe  whofe  province 

it  is,  do  not  think  proper  to  fupprefs  that  alarm* 

ing  evil,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  individual, 

who  wifhes  well  to  mankind,  to  check  the  mif- 

chiefs  arifing  from  it  as  much  as  in  his  power. 

B  “  The 


(  10  ) 

The  ill  confequences  of  this  practice,  efpec'iaU 
ly  in  the  inftances  alluded  to  in  the  tide  page, 
are  not  fufficiently  known.  And  it  is  particularly 
to  be  lamented,  that  cirpumftances  concur  to 
render  patients  in  this  line  the  victims  of  empy- 
rical  knavery  and  ignorance,  beyond  any  others. 

When  a  perforr  is  unhappily  infeCted  with 
this  difeafe,  efpecially  for  the  fir  ft  time,  bafhful- 
nefs,  and  a  falfe  fhamc,  prevents  him  from  ap¬ 
plying  to  any  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  or 
even  to  any  other  practitioner  in  form.  Being 
inexperienced  in  thefe  matters,  and  a  ft  ranger 
to  the  dreadful  confequences  of  improper  treat¬ 
ment  in  this  deftruCtive  difeafe,  he  flatters  him- 
felf  with  the  delufive  hope,  which  fome  empyrical 
hand  bill  had  infpired,  that  by  taking  a  bottle 
or  two  of  fuch  a  medicine,  he  fhall  be  cured, 
without  expgfing  his  weaknefs  to  any  one.  He 
takes  the  medicine. — His  diforder  inftead  of 
being  cured,  increafes ;  his  conftitution  is  im¬ 
paired  ;  his  emaciated  appearance  at  length  be¬ 
trays  him  to  his  acquaintance,  he  is  obliged 
to  apply  to  fome  regular  practitioner,  and 
the  cure,  which  at  firft  might  have  been  effected 
in  a  few  weeks,  cannot  now  be  wrought  in  as 
many  months,  perhaps  not  perfectly,  at  all. 
The  confequences  are  ftill  more  dreadful  with 


(  II  ) 


refpcdt  to  the  other,  and  more  amiable  fex,  whofe 
modedy,  tho’  they  may  have  been  feduced  and 
injured  by  the  villainous  arts  of  infiduous 
lovers,  frequently  rather  buffers  them  to  fall  filent 
victims  to  the  evil,  than  expofe  themfelves  to 
the  Hill  greater  didrefs  of  applying  for  a  cure. 

The  baits  by  which  the  unwary  are  chiefly 
taken,  are  the  cures  advertifed  to  have  been  uer- 
formed  by  the  medicines  propofed  as  infallible 
remedies  in  thefe  complaints.  .Tut  we  fhall  find 
on  examination,  that  even  in  the  advertifements 
for  thofe  medicines  which  have  the  greated  fale, 
a  new  cure  does  not  occur  three  times  in  a  whole 
year  ;  and  yet  a  cure  feldom  efcapes  the  induftry 
of  the  proprietors,  and  thofe  agents  whofe  bud* 
nefs  and  intereft  it  is,  by  bribes,  or  otherwife, 
to  obtain  an  account  of  them.  Thefe  cures  are 
publifhed  with  every  pofiible  exaggeration. 
Mod  of  the  real  ones  we  find  happened  under 
the  immediate  infpedtion  and  treatment  of  the 
proprietors ;  and  in  the  performance  of  which 
a  variety  of  other  means  befides  the  advertifed 
remedy  were  doubtlefs  employed.  But  this  is 
viewing  the  cafe  on  the  mod  favourable  fide  ;  for 
it  is  well  known  to  individuals,  tho’  unhappily^ 
not  to  the  public  at  large,  that  by  far  the  great* 
cd  part  of  thefe  cures  never  happened  ;  but  are 

B  2  inlerted 
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Inferted  as  mere  puffs,  the  truth  or  falfhood  of 
which  the  inventors  are  morally  certain  will  never 
be  enquired  into  ;  or  if  they  are,  the  departure 
of  the  fuppofed  patient  from  his  former  place  of 
abode,  or  other  fimilar  evafion,  generally  fatisfies 
the  enquirer ;  if  thefe  excufes  fail,  there  are  not 
wanting  abandoned  perfons  in  their  pay  to  pafs 
for  the  pretended  fubjedts  of  fome  of  thefe 
fidlitious  cures,  who  are  properly  inftrudted  to  an- 
Iwer  the  queilions  of  the  moll  fcrupulous  enquirer. 

But  fuppofing  all  the  cures  advertifed  to  be 
real,  which  yet  feldom  equals ,  much  lefs  exceeds 
the  fmall  number  above' mentioned,  we  are  to 
refledt  that  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  the  time  in 
which  thofe  cures  are  fuppofed  to  have  happened, 
many  thoufands  of  the  medicine  had  been  taken. 
The  cafes  in  which  it  does  no  good  we  are  not 
informed  of;  and  Jhame  will*  on  a  double  account, 
prevent  the  unhappy  deluded  patients  from  com¬ 
municating  to  the  public  the  numerous  inftances 
wherein  it  does  harm.  We  may  fairly  conclude 
therefore,  that  it  is  at  leaf!  a thoufand  to  one  whether 
the  medicine  will  perform  a  cure.  From  the 
cafes  which  have  happened  under  my  own  in* 
fpedtion,  I  conclude  that  it  is  almoft  as  great  an 
odds  whether  it  will  not  do  harm.  It  is  well 

known 


(  ) 


known  that  if  a  medicine  of  any  confiderable 
efficacy  does  not  do  good,  it  mull  be  hurtful. 

For  this  Angle  reafon  therefore  one  would  ima¬ 
gine  that  no  perfon  of  common  fenfe  would  rifle 
the  taking  a  medicine  where  the  chance  of  receiv¬ 
ing  benefit  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  hazard  of  injury 
fo  great ;  or  if  through  want  of  reflection,  they 
were  deluded  into  this  idea  before,  yet  now  that 
the  cafe  is  fairly  Hated  to  them  they  would  be 
inexcufable  if  they  perfifted  in  the  fatal  deceit,  and 
may  blame  themfelves,  rather  than  the  proprietors 
of  the  medicines,  for  the  ill-confequences  that  may 
follow* 


•O' 

SECTION  zd. 

Thofe  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
art  of  phyfic  know  that  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
one  medicine  to  be  contrived  that  fhall  fuit  every 
conftitution  even  in  the  fame  ftage  of  this  diford- 
er,*  and  none  but  an  illiterate  empyric  will  pre¬ 
tend  to  it.  But  in  different  ffages,  even  in  the 
fame  patient,  not  only  a  different,  but  even  a 

*  This  may  be  equally  applied  to  quack  remedies  for 
all  other  complaints. 


direCt 
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direct  contrary  treatment  is  fometimes  required* 
The  remedies  muff  be  varied  according  to  the 
fymptoms  that  arife. 

.  1  /'  y* 

A  medicine,  for  example,  that  would  be  very 
proper  for  a  relaxation  of  the  parts  would  greatly 
aggravate  the  fymptoms  of  an  inflammation.  Yet 
in  the  news  papers,  and  hand  bills,  medicines  are 
daily  offered  to  the  public,  which  the  authors  have 
the  fhamelefs,  I  fhould  rather  fay  wicked  effronte¬ 
ry  to  dare  to  allure  us  are  abfolute  fpecijics  in 
every  flag e  of  the  diforder,  and  in  every  confti- 
tution.  To  attempt  to  reafon  with  fuch  men 
would  be  vain.  For  if  we  could  even  convince 
them  of  their  error,  f which  however  fonie  of 
them  are  probably  already  confcious  ofj  yet 
that  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  not  the  health  but 
the  money  of  the  credulous  purchafers  of  their 
noftrums  is  their  objedt.  If  therefore  we  acquit 
them  of  ignorance,  we  muff  convidt  them  of 
what  is  much  worfe,  direct  and  pre -meditated  vil¬ 
lainy .  To  the  patient  himfelf  however  I  would 
beg  to  fubmit,  “  whether  he  would  attempt  to  in - 
creafe  and  diminijh  a  Fire  by  the  fame  means  ?” 
IV ould  he  not  employ  Fuel  in  one  cafe ,  and  Water  in 
the  other  ?  To  attempt  to  diminifh  a  flame  by 
means  of  oil,  or  to  encreafe  it  by  pouring  on 
water,  would  be  juft  as  abfurd  as  to -treat  the 

different 
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different  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  in  quedion  with 
the  fame  remedy. 

The  deplorable,  and  even  {hocking  cafes  of 
fome  unhappy  patients  who  have  applied  to  me 
after  taking  the  Friars,  and  Jefuits  Drops,  and 
other  fimilar  remedies,  in  the  firft  dage  of  the 
difeafe,  firft  induced  me  to  publifh  an  addrefs  of 
this  nature;  and  I  fhould  have  confidered  myfelf 
as  having  been  guilty  of  neglecting  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  duty  to  the  public,  had  I  remained  lilent  on 
that  point.  Were  it  confident  either  with  decen¬ 
cy,  or  honour,  to  publifh  the  accounts  of  thofe 
cafes,  and  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  relation 
would  excite  as  great  a  degree  of  horror  in  the 
bread  of  the  reader  as  the  cafes  themfelves  did  in 
mine.  And  at  the  melancholly  recollection  of 
them  I  cannot  but  again  exprefs  my  adonifhment 
at  the  remiffnefs  of  thofe  whofe  proper  bufinefs 
it  is,  in  not  putting  a  dop  to  fo  alarming  an  evil 
as  that  before-mentioned,  by  means  of  which 
the  conditutions  of  the  flower  of  our  youths  are 
ruined  even  before  their  prime.  I  am  wholly 
unknown  to  the  proprietors  of  the  medicines 
alluded  to,  and  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
write  from  motives  of  perfonal  refentment.  Were 
they  even  my  brothers,  judice  would  oblige  me 
to  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner.  And  it  is 

neceffary 


necefiary  for  the  public  to  be  informed,  that 
having  procured  a  fufficient  quantity  of  each  of 
the  medicines  above  fpoken  of,  I  examined  them 
my  fell,  and  obtained  the  favour  of  feveral  of  the 
faculty  to  examine  them  like  wife.  We  do  the 
proprietors  the  ju dice  to  acknowledge  that  for 
gleets,  ulcers,  and  mere  relaxations,  or  weakneffes 
remaining  after  the  diforder ,  thofe  medicines  would, 
in  mod  cafes,  be  very  proper.  But  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary, they  are  taken  BEFORE  THE  INFECTION 
IS  FERFECTLT  SUBDUED ,  they  will  infal¬ 
libly  do  mif chief 

The  patients  of  whom  I  fpoke  above  had  all 
of  them  taken  thofe  medicines  in  recent  cafes. 
As  they  are  powerful  drengthners  they  prefently 
dopt  the  difeharge,  and  the  patients  thought 
themfelves  cured.  But  inftead  of  a  cure,  the  in¬ 
fection,  which  ought  to  have  been  drained  off  by 
the  difeharge,  was  thrown  back  into  the  blood  ; 
and  thus  what  was  at  drd  but  a  Jimple  Gonorrhoea, 
broke  out  foon  after  with  all  the  dreadful  fymp- 
toms  of  a  confirmed  Lues .  And  here  I  cannot  but 
remark,  that  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  of  this  difeafe,  and  of  impatient  tempers, 
think  much  if  a  cure  is  not  performed  in  a  few 
days,  fince  every  quack  bill  promifes  as  much, 
and  even  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  thing  very  eafy  to  be 

accomplifhed, 
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accomplifhed,  and  purely ,  (fay  they)  a  regular 
practitioner  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  at  leajl  as  foon 
as  an  empyric.  They  very  unhappily  imagine 
that  if  the  difcharge  be  flopped,  the  diforder  is 
cured.  And  I  am  forry  to  ohferve  that  there  are 
not  wanting  thofe  who  villainoufly  take  advantage 
of  this  prejudice ;  and  by  means  of  powerful 
aftringents  and  corrobborants,  fuddenly  check 
the  Gonorrhoea,  lo  that  the  deluded  and  inex¬ 
perienced  patient  thinks  himfelf  well.  As  the 
bad  confequences  of  this  treatment  do  not  imme¬ 
diately  appear,  nineteen  young  men  in  twenty 
will  have  had  fome  frefh  connexion  before  that 
event  takes  place  :  fo  that  when  it  at  length  hap¬ 
pens,  they  do  not  fufpedt  it  to  be  the  effedt  of 
the  rafcally  treatment  of  the  dodtor,  but  conclude 
that  it  is  the  confequence  of  the  recent  connex¬ 
ion.  The  dodtor’s  reputation  is  faved  ;  and 
the  credulous  patient,  confimed  in  the  opinion 
of  his  fkill,  applies  to  him  to  compleat  the  ruin 
of  his  conflitution,  already  fo  fatally  begun. 

« 

It  appears  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  all 
judicious  practitioners  who  have  written  upon 
the  fubjedt,  thaq  the  running  ought  not  by  any 
means  to  be  check’d  while  any  figns  of  infedtion 
remain,  as  a  confirmed  Lues  will  moft  certainly 
be  the  confequence.  For  this  rcafon,  not  only 

C  the 
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the  medicines  before  fpoken  of,  but  all  others 
of  a  fimilar  kind,  whether  they  are  to  be  taken 
internally,  or  ufed  as  injections,  in  this  date  of 
the  difeafe,  fhould  be  ftudioufly  avoided.  It 
may  probably  be  afked,  “  what  medicines  fhould 
be  given  ?”  My  anfwer  is,  that  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  write  on  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe, 
but  to  caution  the  unwary  againft  the  ufe  of 
improper  remedies . — That  directions  for  treating 
this  malady,  however  clearly  laid  down,  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  productive  of  bad  confe- 
quences  than  otherwife,  in  the  hands  of  thofe  to 
whom  this  paper  is  addreffed  ;  as,  for  want  of 
experience,  it  would  fcarce  be  poffible  for 
fuch  to  make  the  proper  ufe  of  them.  For  the 
diforder  in  its  different  flages ,  and  in  different 
eonftitutions  even  in  the  fame  ftage,  appears  un¬ 
der  fo  great  a  variety  of  forms,  and  require  fuch 
different  methods  of  treatment,  that  thofe  only 
who  have  long  made  it  their  ftudy  and  practice, 
can  be  proper  judges  of  it.  Were  I  therefore 
to  write  directions  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe,  it 
would  be  addreffed,  not  to  the  patient,  but  to  the 
practitioner  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  deemed 

prefumption  if  I  mention  that  I  have  fuch  a  work 
in  view. 


The 
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The  beffc  and  mod  friendly  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  the  patient,  is  not  to  think  of  curing 
himfelf,  whether  by  following  the  directions  given 
in  medical  treatifes,  or  otherwife  ;  bu;  lead  of 
all  by  quack  medicines .  On  the  contrary  let  him 
nobly  endeavour  to  furmourt  a  falfe  fhame, 
which  would  be  of  the  mod  fatal  confequence 
to  him,  and  immediately  reveal  his  cafe,  in  per- 
fon,  or  at  lead  by  letter,  to  fome  regular  prac^ 
titioner  of  known  integrity  and  fkill  in  his  pro- 
feffion.  His  conditution,  and  health  will  then 
be  preferved ;  his  failing  remain  a  fecret ; 
and  his  complaint,  be  cured  at  perhaps  a  lefs 
expence  than  even  a  fingle  packet  of  fome  of 
thofe  medicines  which  he  could  only  take  to 
his  dedrudtiom 
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Of  this  Work,  the  Reviews  give  the  following 

Character. 

€e  We  cannot  help  being  greatly  prejudiced  in 
^  favour  of  the  Author,  on  account  of  the  many 
ee  marks  of  real  ingenuity  exhibited  in  this  per- 
(e  formance,  particularly  in  the  theory  relative 
^  to  Combujlion  and  Refpiration ,  &c” 

Monthly  Review , 

The 
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**  The  ingenious  Author  has  been  happily 
“  purfuing  the  inveftigation  of  truth,  by  a  train 
* 6  of  fadfcs  the  bed  adapted  for  the  accomplifh- 
c‘  ment  of  his  defign  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to 
“  hope  for  a  farther  £XtQnfion  of  natural  know- 
ledge  from  the  induflry  of  one  who  difcovers 
cf  fuch  a  talent  in  philofophrcal  refearches.” 

Critical  Review . 

The  London  Review ,  after  giving  a  very 
favourable  account  of  the  work,  adds. — “  We 
“  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  obferving.  that  if 
“  Mr,  Elliot’s  future  fituation  and  circumftances 
'  u  lhall  enable  him  to  profecute  experimental  en- 
“  quiries,  his  labours  promife  to  be  very  de- 
u  ferving  of  the  public  attention.” 

London  Review , 

The  other  periodical  publications,  fpeak  of  it  in 
terms  equally  favourable. 


Speedily  will  be  PubhJIoed. 

The  Elements  of  thofe  branches  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  which  are  connected  with  Phyfic  ; 
chiefly  defigned  for  Students  in  that  Art, 


By  the  fame  Author, 
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HEAT  of  the  BLOOD, 

i 

AND  THE  MOTIONS  OF 

1  4  I 

ANIMALS  and  VEGETABLES., 

v 

F  N  a  book  which  I  lately  publifhed*  I 

■fr  !  intitled  Philojophical  Obfervations ,  f 
X  o  c  ^  &c.  I  advanced  a  propoiition.  “that 
^  the  vital  motions  of  the  fyftem  de¬ 
pend  on  the  communication  of  phlogifton  to  the: 

blood/" 
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blood/5  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that 
“  for  a  nerve  to  caufe  the  adtion  of  a  moving 
fibre,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  nerve  fihould  impart 
phlogifton,  either  immediately,  or  mediately,  to 
the  blood  flowing  through,  or  by,  that  fibre.” 

I  applied  this  principle  to  the  voluntary ,  as 
well  as  to  the  vital  on  involuntary  motions  of  the 
body. 

The  nerves  may  be  divided  into  three  daffies, 
i,  thofe  which  ferve  for  fenfation.  2.  Thofe 
which  minifler  to  voluntary  motion.  And  3, 
Thofe  on  which  the  vital  or  involuntary  motions 
depend. 

During  the  time  of  fleep,  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  as  great  or  very  nearly  fo,  as  in  waking  ;  tho5 
the  nerves  ferving  for  fenfation,  and  voluntary 
motion,  are  then  inactive.  The  like  may  be 
obferved  of  an  hyfleric,  or  apoplectic  fit,  &c.  and 
yet  the  heat  of  the  body  alfo  depends  on  the 
communicating  of  phlogifton  to  the  blood,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  appear,  and  as  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Crawford,  has  more  fully  (hewn. 

The  heat  of  the  blood  therefore  depends  on 
thole  nerves,  or  on  the  action  of  thofe  fibres  which 

ferve 
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ferve  for  the  vital  or  involuntary  motions  of  the 
body. 

In  violent  exercife  however  when  the  volun¬ 
tary  mufcles  act  powerfully,  the  heat  of  the  blood 
is  encreafed.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that  its 
motion  being  quicken’d,  its  ftimutus  on,  or 
action  againft  the  involuntary  parts  is  greater ; 
fo  that  more  blood  is  phlogifticated  by  thefe 
fibres  than  ufual,  their  action  being  encreafed,  and 

therefore  more  heat  is  generated. 

•  *  %  * 

We  have  no  reafon  for  fuppofing  but  that  the 
motions  of  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muf¬ 
cles  depend  on  the  fame  principle;  and  the  like 
may  be  obferved  of  the  mufcles  of  hot  and  cold 
animals. 

But  there  is  a  great  variety  with  refpedt  to 
heat%  which  feem  to  proceed  from  the  following 
caufes. 

Cafe  i.  When  phlogifton  is  communicated 
to  the  blood  by  means  of  nerves  ferving  for  vital 
or  involuntary  motion  the  fire  extricated  from 

the  blood  is  abforbed  by  the  parts,  furnifhing  the 
phlogifton  only  in  part . 

Cafe, 
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Cafe  i.  When  phlogifton  is  communicated 
to  the  blood  by  means  of  the  nerves  ferving  for 
voluntary  motion,  the  fire  extricated  is  either 
wholly ,  or  very  nearly  abfcrbed  by  the  parts  fur- 
nifhing  the  phlogifton.  They  may  even  have  a 
power  of  abforbing  more  fire  than  is  extricated 
from  the  blood.  But  the  former  feems  to  be  the 
truth. 

f  * 

Heat  therefore  muft  be  produced  in  the  firjl 
cafe.  In  the  fecond ,  either  no  heat,  very  little,  or 
even  cold ,  may  be  occafioned  according  to  cir* 
cumftances,  tho’  probably  neither  heat  nor 
cold. 

In  cold  animals  the  fecond  cafe  may  obtain 
both  with  refped:  to  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
parts.  Or  if  may  obtain  in  the  voluntary  parti 
only,  and  in  the  involuntary  parts  the  firft  cafe 
may  take  place,  tho’  in  a  lefs  degree  than  in  hot 
animals ;  for  even  fifties,  &c.  are  of  an  higher 
temperature  than  the  fubftances  furrounding  them. 
And  in  different  animals  this  may  obtain  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  ;  hence  their  various  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Thefe  cafes  were  fuggefted  to  me  by  the  con- 
fideration  that  the  caufc  of  mufcular  motion 
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muft  be  the  fame  in  aii  the  inflances  above  fpe- 
cified,  and  the  following  experiments  feem  to 
confirm  the  opininon. 

Expereriment  i.  By  comparing  the  abfolute 
heats  of  the  flefh  of  a  bird,  and  of  a  fijh 9  that  of 
the  fijh  feemed  to  be  rather  the  greateft. 

Experiment  2,  By  comparing  the  abfolute 
heat  of  the  flefh  of  an  oxes  hearty  with  that  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  leg,  that  of  the  heart  feemed  to 
be  the  leaft • 

The  flefh  in  both  thefe  trials  was  feperated 
from  the  tendinous,  and  other  matters,  but  for 
want  of  good  thermometers,  and  other  convenien¬ 
ce^  they  were  rather  crude  ejjays  than  decijjive  ex¬ 
periments,  and  require  confirmation  by  more 
accurate  trials. 

In  the  fecond  experiment  it  mull  be  remem- 
beied  that  the  heart  ferves  chiefly  for  involuntary 
motion .  That  its  fenfible  heat,  during  life,  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  voluntary  mufcles  (in  hot 
animals)  further  appears  by  its  fat,  which  for  this 
fcafon,  is  made  to  congeal  fooner,  or  in  a  greater 
degree  Oi  heat,  than  that  of  other  mufcles  ;  and 
tais  iSai;0  another  argument  that  the  abfolute  heat 
,  ,  of 
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of  the  heart  is  lefs  than  that  of  the  voluntary  muff 
cles. 

It  muft  be  remembered  too  that  the  mufcles 
ferving  for  voluntary  motion  are  fikewife  con¬ 
tinually  exerting  involuntary  adtiom 

* 

The  above  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  a 
farther  illuftration  of  the  propofition  advanced  in 
my  book  before  mentioned,  “that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  adtio.n  of  the  moving  fibres, 
and  the  phlogiftication  of  the  blood.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  adtion  of  the  fibre 
is  effected  whether  by  means  of  aether  extricated 
from  the  phlogiffon,  encreafing  the  attradtion  of 
the  particles  of  the  fibre,  or  as  fuggeffed  in  the 
1 2th  fedtion  of  that  book,  remains  a  queftion. 
But  the  fadt  alone  would  be  fufficient  for 
the  purpofes  of  phyfic.  And  this  may 
perhaps  be  farther  illuft rated  by  the  confideration 
that  on  opening  a  vein,  the  blood  loofeth  of  its 
dark  colour  as  the  patient  becomes  more  faint : 
as  well  as  by  other  circumfiances  mentioned  in 
the  iQth  and  nth  fedfions  of  my  book. 

Alfo,  I  advanced  that  only  an  earthy  matter  is 
fccreted  by  the  brain  into  the  nerve,  the  phlogiff 
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ton  being  abforbed  from  the  chyle.  For  this 
purpofe  a  vapoury  flate  may  be  neceflary.  The 
decompofed  vapor  may  be  the  lymph  in  the 
body,  and  the  per fpir able  matter  at  the  Jkin ;  it  not 
being,  perhaps,  convenient  to  place  a  fufficient 
number  of  lymphatics  there  to  abforb  it. 

Around  the  fibres  is  a  pulpy  or  mucous  fub- 
fiance  •  the  putrefcent  part  of  the  fyflem)  which 
may  be  the  compound  formed  of  thefe,  fpoken 
of  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Or  do  the  involun¬ 
tary  parts  only,  communicate  phlogiflon  to  the 
blood }  for  in  fyncope’s,  when  the  involuntary 
parts  adt  lefs,  the  venous  blood  is  more  florid 
than  in  health  ;  thoJ  I  have  not  yet  had  occafion 
to  obferve  that  the  blood  is  more  florid  in  fleep, 
or  an  apopledtic  fit,  &V.  than  in  waking. 
It  this  be  tfre  cafe  then  the  blood  is  phlogifti- 
cated  only  by  the  involuntary  parts :  or  perhaps 
notdiredlly  by  either.  The  nerves  may  contain 
a  matter  the  bafisof  nutrition,  fecreted  into  them 
by  the  brain  ;  and  may  have,  befides,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  retaining  the  asther,  (or  fome  very  fubtle 
elaftic  fluid,)  extricated  from  the  phlogiflon,  or 
fome  how  generated  in  the  aft  of  phlogiflicating 
blood,  which  then  may  ferve  for  the  purpofe 

m  occasionally  driven  into  the 

mufcles 
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mufcles  by  the  will,  by  ftimuli,  &c.  It  may  be 
repelled  by  the  particles  compofing  the  fibres, 
which  therefore  will  be  brought  nearer  together. 
Hence  their  contraction.  But  as  it  will  inftant- 

1  ■ 

ly  be  driven  away,  there  mud  be  a  continual  de¬ 
rivation  of  it  into  the  fibres  as  long  as  they  are 
required  to  be  kept  contracted.  This  tether  then 
may  not  phlogifticate  the  blood,  but  may,  on 
the  contrary,  be  produced  by  that  procefs,  as  a- 
bove  fuggeded.  The  ganglions,  and  brain,  may 
be  repofitories,  for  the  purpofe  of  retaining  a 
greater  quantity  of  it.  This  may  be  the  vital 
principle  in  the  body,  (I  do  not  mean  the  Soul;) 
and  that  this  vital  principle  is  neither  fire,  nor 
phlogidon,  feems  to  appear  from  feveral  con- 
fiderations.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  at  the  end  of  his 

r 

optics  has  fuggeded  that  this  retherial  medium  is 
the  caufe  of  mufcular  motion  :  and  I  have  dart- 

.  1  »  .1 . 

ed  an  idea,  that  this  medium  is  attracted  by,  and 
makes  a  condituent  part  of  phlogidion  in  its  pure 
date.  But  I  wave  the  confideration  of  thefc 
matters,  as  being  of  no  confequence  to  the  pro¬ 
portion.  I  only  mean  to  advance  that  there  is 
a  connexion ,  or  dependence ,  between  the  phlogifiica- 
tion  of  the  bloody  and  the  adlion,  of  the  fibres ,  the 
particulars,  future  enquiries  mud  illudrate. 


If 


If  this  doctrine  be  true,  a  capital  ufe 
may  be  made  of  it  in  phyfic.  Many  diforders 
may  arife  from  the  too  violent,  or  too  weak,  at¬ 
traction  of  the  blood  for  phiogifton,  ana  the 
adion  of  the  fibres  in  confequence  thereof,  and 
the  intention  of  the  phyfician,  will  be  direct¬ 
ed  accordingly.  Differences  of  conftitution  may 
alfo  depend,  in  part  at  lead,  on  this  principle. 
Inflammatory  diforders,  fevers,  hafty  or  paffion- 
ate  tempers,  and  the  like  may  proceed  from  too 
ftrong,  and  their  oppofites  from  too  languid  an 
attraction  of  the  blood  for  phiogifton.  Some 

poifons  too  may  kill  by  deftroying  or  weakening 
this  attraction. 


The  motions  of  the  fibres  of  vegetables  may 
depend  on  the  fame  principle  as  that  of  animals, 
(ke  cafe  2  abo\e)  and,  as  fifties  purify  the  phlo- 
gifticated  air  by  agitation  with  water  in  their  gills? 
So  light  has  the  fameeffeft  on  that  phlogifticated 
by  vegetables  ?— Thereby  not  only  making  the 

‘‘:I  u^a‘n  ^or  t*le  lanie  purpofes,  but  turn¬ 
ing  the  phiogifton  feparated  therefrom  to  their 
iiourrfhment  and  perfection  ?_  Of  thefe  things 
•  ovvcver,  I  may  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at 

large 


large  in  a  future  edition  of  my  book,  which  will 
alfo  contain  other  additions  and  amendments. 


(petals  vuiCeWi 

JEn. 


